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it — it is death full of glory, a life given not in vain for a loved one, one's coun- 
try so often. We believe the words "We who lie here tell you this"; these 
intrepid soldiers, many of them probably mere lads, have fought and died 
for "La belle France," their first love and their last, and are finally contented, 
though perhaps sorry that they have but one life to give. If we could have 
seen them fall, we would no doubt have seen a great light in their eyes, seen 
the spirit of love shine 'til the last. What better inscription on a soldier's 
grave than the thought he has carried with him through all his battles ? 
IV. Write a Third Liberty Bond speech. 

For the third time now within a year, uncle Sam is about to call upon us to 
open our pockets for him. Perhaps it seems very soon after the last Liberty 
Loan, perhaps there seem to be so many other demands upon our purses, what 
with Red Cross and Y.M.C.A and Thrift Stamps and Charity and the food 
we must buy for our families — yes, there are many demands, but that is to 
be expected, and they must all be met cheerfully and willingly. When we 
stop to consider what hundreds of young men are offering to their country, 
their most precious possession of all — their lives — it seems a very meager 
return for that country to do her utmost to supply them with all possible 
comforts and all the tools of war. How can a war, the most expensive game 
that man has ever invented, be played without money, and vast sums of it ? 
And how is a democracy to get that money if her people are not willing to give 
it freely ? If we lived in Germany, the money in larger sums would be wrenched 
from us. How willing then ought we be to give that money to prevent Ger- 
many's gaining a grasp upon us? 

Margaret James 

DRAMATIZATION OF THE LADY OF THE LAKE 

Last winter a dramatization of Scott's "Lady of the Lake" was 
presented by a cast of first-year students in Lincoln High School under 
the direction of their teacher, Mr. Homer Hewitt. 

Interest in the project arose from class study of the poem; and as 
no dramatization could be found the members worked out their own. 
Much of the poem had to be omitted as impossible to stage, while here 
and there lines had to be added to make the action clear. 

The following is a synopsis of the scenes chosen: 

ACT I 

Scene i. Edge of Loch Katrine — Meeting of Fitz- James and Ellen. 
Scene 2. Ellen's Home — Welcome to Fitz- James — "Soldier Rest." 
Scene 3. Same as Scene I — Fitz- James departs — Roderick comes — "Hail 

to the Chief." 
Scene 4. Same as Scene II — Roderick's proposal. 
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ACT II 

Scene i. Edge of Loch Katrine — The call to arms. 

Scene 2. Mountain top above cave, where Ellen and Allan Bane are in 

hiding — "Ave Maria." 
Scene 3. Roderick's camp — The prophecy of victory. 

ACT III 

Scene i. At mouth of Ellen's cave — Fitz- James's proposal. 

Scene 2. In the mountains — Warned by Blanche, Fitz- James vows ven- 
geance on Roderick. 

Scene 3. Outpost of Roderick's camp — Fitz- James meets Roderick, who 
conceals his identity. 

Scene 4. Near Coilantogle Ford — The recognition and the fight. 

ACT IV 

Scene i. The Guardroom of King James's court — Ellen seeks aid at court. 
Scene 2. King James's throneroom — "And Snowdoun's Knight is Scotland's 

King." 

As would be expected, the sending of the fiery cross, Fitz- James' warning 
by Blanche, the fight between him and Roderick, and the final court scene 
were most dramatic and effective. 

On the whole the performance was worth while because of the slogan, 
"Made in Lincoln High School," as the posters, the programs, the stage set- 
ting, everything except the costumes, were made by Lincoln students. 

Any questions regarding the production will be gladly answered by Mr. 
Homer Hewitt. Several copies of the play have been mimeographed and may 
be procured from him. 

Nellie A. Putney 

Lincoln, Nebraska 



